ROUMANIA                            8l
This is not the place to make a detailed examination
of the treatment of the Hungarians in post-war
Rouma&ia.1 It must suffice to say that, while Hun-
garian disabilities in Roumania seem strikingly great to
anyone familiar with pre-Munich Czechoslovak ad-
ministration, they are not unlike those of the minorities
in many other countries; they are based upon the
Roumanian feeling that Hungarians cannot be trusted,
and this, from the Roumanian point of view, is mostly
the case. One can discount the heavy taxing of richer
Transylvania in order to develop the poorer Regat,
since there is a good social argument in favour of this.
But it is impossible to deny that the Roumanian state
has ignored many of its Minorities Law obligations
with regard to local government in general and
education in particular. Though towns like Cluj
(Kolozsvar) and Dej (Des) unquestionably have a
Hungarian majority (the Roumanians nearly always
preponderating in the country districts),2 there has
never, since the/# de guerre alterations, been a vestige
of a street name in anything but Roumanian; the
Roumanians, of course, pointing to the falling Magyar
birth-rate, intend to "win back" the towns. Cluj, by
the way, had long been regarded as the intellectual
centre for Transylvanian Hungarians, but its Univer-
sity became Roumanian with the post-war regime,
and one and a half million Magyars were left with no
possibility of a university* education in their own
language except in Hungary, As for the schools, all
sorts of reasons were found why the state should
1  See C. A. Macartney, op. cit.
2  See Silviu Dtagomir, "La Transylvanie rwmaine et ses Minoritfs ethniques.
Bucharest, 1934.   P. 89.